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It is natural that this flavour should be more prevalent in French
writing published in America than it is in French writing published
in London. For London in the late autumn of 1940 when La France
Libre was established; when men and women were rallying round
General de Gaulle; when others were organizing the emotional
resistance to German-Vichy lies that had been so great a force in
France; London was then in the front line. Many of the men and
women who then made London their base were not animated by
any very lively faith in the power of Britain to resist successfully;
they were convinced that, in this last desperate moment when the
fate of freedom in Europe depended on less than a thousand pilots
of the R.A.F., London was the place to be in. Tt was the new
Verdun. No such flavour could be given to life in New York; the
chief city of a country still neutral in form if not in spirit, a country
in close official relations with Vichy, a country in which the
Jacobin intolerance shown by the French in London might well
have seemed out of place, almost excessive.
The basic French problems were not created by the war and
defeat; they existed before 1939; they will exist after liberation. It
is therefore essential that the British and American publics which
have such an interest in the appearance of a France forte, libre et
heureuse, should have these basic problems clearly set out now, that
they should not be left under the impression that the French
problem is merely one of "fascist betrayal" or even (though this
is a less dangerous illusion) of German exploitation, To put these
truths before the British public is presumably the aim of M,
M&adier in his little volume France. Something of the generosity
and generality of the French intellectual temper is conveyed. But
M. M&adier is too uncritical an apologist. No fiction did more
harm between the two wars than the survival of the English belief
that the average Frenchman was a Chauvinist, dreaming of the
Napoleonic "6pop6e," or the glories of Louis XIV or the Crusades.
In no western country, happily, was there less Napoleon worship
than in France. In no country was official education freer from
Chauvinism (it could be argued, indeed, that a complacent in-
difference to the realities of force in the world was the besetting
intellectual sin of the institutes, but that is a very different story)*
By stressing this truth and illustrating it from French text-books,
M. M&adier performs a useful function, but he is not content with